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The platypus has been adopted by the Australian Federal Police 
as a symbol representing the diverse requirements placed on 
members in the execution of their duties. 

This unique and tenacious Australian animal is a survivor against 
increasing pressure from today's environment. It leaves no stone 
unturned in its daily pursuits and has equipped itself with a range 
of features to adapt to changes over many years. 

It is capable of passing unnoticed if required, yet it demonstrates 
an unfailing dedication to explore all possibilities in an effort to 
maintain its special place in Australia's environment. 

Although generally a peaceful animal, the platypus is able to defend 
itself, if necessary, with a venomous spur. This is done, at times, 
against larger and more powerful opponents - a quality admired 
and respected by members of the Australian Federal Police. 
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Commissioner’s message 



The theme of this edition of Platypus - collaboration - 
demonstrates how the AFP works successfully with other 
law enforcement agencies and Government departments to 
detect and prevent crime. 


In October, the AFP will celebrate 
its 30th anniversary. 

Policing has changed considerably 
since the AFP was formed in 
1 979. the organisation has 
adapted well to changing priorities, 
and it is interesting to see how 
new and emerging technologies 
are impacting on modern-day 
policing. 

the global financial crisis is 
likely to create a new set of 
challenges for the AFP both at 
home and internationally, the law 
enforcement community will need 
to be adaptive, responsive and 
agile to ensure that we continue to 
intercept and successfully prevent 
illegal activities in this challenging 
environment. 

The Pacific Transnational Crime 
Network, an initiative of the AFP, is 
an example of how collaboration 
between policing organisations 
contributes to the growth of a truly 
global policing network. 


Another AFP response to new 
and emerging crime has been the 
introduction of currency detection 
dogs. The dogs are trained in 
our state-of-the-art facilities, and 
complement the work already 
undertaken by the AFP's drug 
detection, and explosives and 
firearms detection dogs. 

Providing further education 
opportunities for AFP staff 
members is a priority for the 
organisation, and I am pleased to 
note that the new iAspire online 
learning system is now available to 
all AFP members. 

I would also like to bring your 
attention to National Missing 
Persons Week which will be 
held in August. This year, it has a 
particular focus on elderly missing 
persons who may be suffering 
from dementia or Alzheimer's 
disease. 


This will be the first time that 
National Missing Persons Week 
will be held in conjunction with 
National Plomeless Persons Week 
to highlight the problems faced 
by both missing and homeless 
people, and their families and 
friends. 

As this 102nd edition of Platypus 
goes to print, you will be aware 
that I have announced my 
retirement from the AFP effective 2 
September 2009. 

This date coincides with my 35th 
anniversary in policing. It has been 
a privilege to lead the AFP and I am 
proud of the achievements of the 
men and women of the AFP. 


M J Keelty APM 

Commissioner 
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Targeting crime in 
the Pacific region 


The Pacific Transnational Crime 
Network is an initiative of the AFP and 
is enhancing policing in the region. 

Early last September, Federal Agent Greg 
White's mobile phone rang as he walked 
up the steps into the Pacific Transnational 
Crime Coordination Centre in Apia, Samoa. 

At the other end of the phone that morning 
was Inspector Meleanie Taueli, the team 
leader from the Tonga Transnational Crime 
Unit (TCU). She had information that the 
most wanted man in the Pacific was about 
to arrive in Apia. 

The man was Fijian national Salendra Sinha, 
a man with many aliases who was wanted 
by Fiji, Vanuatu and the Solomon Islands for 
a myriad of offences. 

Inspector Taueli said that Sinha was 
believed to be in Samoa after hiding under 
false identities in Tonga and, before that, in 
Fiji. 

Sinha and an associate had been tracked 
to Samoa where they were expected to 
catch connecting flights to Sydney and 
Singapore. Despite the urgent international 
communications, it looked like Sinha 
had successfully made the transfer to a 
Polynesian Blue flight to Sydney. Federal 
Agent White immediately began a series of 
phone calls to AFP and Australian Customs 
personnel to meet the flight in Sydney. 
Between calls, he received a welcome 
message from the Samoa TCU. Sinha's 
luck had run out. He had been turned away 
at the Polynesian Blue check-in counter 
because his false passport did not have an 
Australian transit visa. The bad news was 
that he had left the airport. 

After a hastily arranged search by Senior 
Sergeant Viliamu Viliamu and two members 


of the Samoa TCU team, Sinha was found 
walking along the main street of Apia. 

He was headed for the Australian High 
Commission having just left the Samoa 
Immigration Department where he had 
tried to extend his local visa. Senior 
Sergeant Viliamu arrested Sinha for 
immigration offences and a few days later 
he was deported to Fiji to face fraud and 
immigration charges. 

The international cooperation that enabled 
the arrest of Sinha was delivered via the 
Pacific Transnational Crime Network, an 
AFP-initiated program which has helped 10 
Pacific Island nations to work together with 
the AFP and the US Asia-Pacific counter¬ 
drug organisation. Joint Interagency Task 
Force West, to investigate and prevent 
crime. 

The Pacific Transnational Crime Network 
(PTCN) was formed in July 2002 in 
response to the emergence of significant 
transnational crime. The AFP identified an 
opportunity to use the strong relationships 
it had established throughout the Pacific 
region to extend those partnerships into the 
creation of a Pacific-owned transnational 
crime law enforcement entity. 

Samoan Police Commissioner Papaliitele 
Lorenese Neru, Chair of the Pacific 
Transnational Crime Coordination Centre 
Board of Management, said in October 
2007 that collaboration and commitment 
to the fight against transnational crime was 
the key to success. 

"Having assumed the Chair and attended 
my first meeting, I am cognisant of the 
magnitude of the challenges that lie ahead 
of me, my Board, the PTCN and other law 
enforcement agencies in the fight against 



transnational crime in the Pacific region," 
Commissioner Neru said. 

"This will not be easy, but in true Pacific 
style, if we work collaboratively and remain 
committed to the fight, I am sure we will 
prevail." 

The AFP has provided extensive training 
to its Pacific law enforcement partners in 
investigations management, surveillance 
and intelligence, along with the provision of 
senior AFP officers who have mentored the 
officers at the TCUs since the inception of 
the program. Through its Law Enforcement 
Cooperation Program, the AFP has provided 
a range of technical assistance by providing 
information technology infrastructure, 
secure communications and a range of 
other technical assistance. 

The formation of the PTCN has significantly 
reduced operational costs for the AFP. 

For example. Operation Logrunner, an 
international operation that netted 357 
kilograms of heroin destined for Australia 
in Fiji in October 2000, cost the AFP an 
estimated $2 million. Since the PTCN 
was formed. Pacific island police forces 
have increased capacity to take carriage 
of investigations such as this, therefore 
reducing the level of AFP resources 
required. 

In June 2004, the then largest 
methamphetamine laboratory in the 
southern hemisphere was discovered 
and dismantled in Suva, Fiji. Capable 
of producing up to 500kgs of 
methamphetamine per week, this laboratory 
posed enormous environmental and 
physical dangers to local communities. The 
methamphetamine was potentially destined 
for markets in Europe, the US, Australia and 
New Zealand. 
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The Fiji TCU had primary carriage of the 
methamphetamine laboratory investigation, 
including surveillance operations. This 
proved that law enforcement agencies 
in smaller island countries have a potent 
capable and interlinked capability to fight 
transnational crime. 

Coordinator Asia-Pacific Desk John Tanti 
said communication between all TCU 
countries was strong and effective. 

"When confronted by criminals operating 
across borders, they have partners in 
neighbouring island countries and regional 
partners to join with in advancing their own 
law enforcement response to transnational 
crime syndicates," Federal Agent Tanti said. 

A recent example of a successful operation 
involving a TCU occurred on 22 June 2009 
when four search warrants were executed in 
Pohnpei as part of a joint Micronesia State 
Police and Micronesia TCU investigation 
relating to the cultivation and distribution of 
cannabis. 

A total of 231 plants ranging from 40 
centimetres to three metres in height 
were seized at four separate residences in 
Pohnpei. Three people were arrested. 

The seizure was worth up to $US8,000 
- a very large income by Micronesian 
standards. The seized plants could have 
earned as much as $US40,000 over one 
year. 


But transnational crime in the Pacific is not 
just about illicit drugs. 

Notorious conman Peter Foster defrauded 
the Bank of the Federated States of 
Micronesia of more than $US500,000 and 
attempted to defraud landowners in Fiji to 
build a resort complex. 

Foster was arrested in Vanuatu and served 
three weeks of a six-week sentence for 
illegally entering that country. Fie was then 
deported to Australia, arrested in Brisbane 
and convicted for money laundering. He 
was sentenced to four and a half years' gaol 
in December 2007, and on 4 May 2009 
was released on parole. 

The PTCN includes TCUs in Fiji (Suva and 
Nadi), Samoa, Tonga, Papua New Guinea, 
Vanuatu and in the Federated States of 
Micronesia. 'Mini-TCUs' have also been 
established in Palau, Commonwealth of 
the Northern Mariana Islands, the Marshall 
Islands and Kiribati. 

The Pacific Transnational Crime 
Coordination Centre (PTCCC) located in 
Apia, Samoa, is the core of the PTCN and 
manages, coordinates and enhances law 
enforcement intelligence provided by TCUs 
and regional law enforcement agencies. The 
current Team Leader of the PTCCC is Osea 
Dakai, an officer from Fiji Customs. 



Cannabis plants seized in Pohnpei. 


The TCUs collect, collate, analyse and 
disseminate tactical law enforcement 
intelligence to identify, target and 
investigate transnational crime. All TCUs 
are well-resourced and are small, discrete 
entities. 

The TCUs use a database developed and 
implemented by the AFP for processing 
and managing information, and a secure 
communications platform to exchange 
information and intelligence. 

All TCU staff receive training by the AFP's 
Learning and Development teams in law 
enforcement intelligence, investigations, 
surveillance and operations security. 

The Joint Interagency Task Force (JIATF) 
West is also supporting training for TCUs, 
and agencies such as the Pacific Islands 
Forum secretariat conduct training 
programs. 

The AFP provided the TCUs with vehicles, 
office equipment and furniture, and all 
have similar surveillance equipment. 

JIATF West refurbished the Micronesia 
TCU, and the AFP provided the training, a 
vehicle and an advisor. 

Further TCUs are planned, including one 
for the Solomon Islands and an expansion 
of the Papua New Guinea TCU. All law 
enforcement agencies in the region are 
beneficiaries of intelligence generated by 
the PTCN. 

French law enforcement agencies in the 
region have indicated a desire to actively 
participate within the PTCN and formal 
dialogue is continuing between the AFP 
and law enforcement authorities in France 
to implement this participation. 
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Salendra Sinha - a case study in fraud 

In September 2008, the Samoa TCU arrested Salendra Sinha, a Fiji 
national, for immigration and financial fraud activity in Vanuatu, Fiji and 
the Solomon Islands. 

For more than six months the Fiji TCU investigated Sinha, who had 
advertised an immigration scheme in 2007. Fie claimed that for a fee of 
$FJD555 ($A335) he could provide visas for work in Australian mining 
companies. From the money that was paid to him, he kept $FJD380,000 
(more than $A229,000) and a significant number of victims' passports, 
and used those passports to commit further offences. Fie was also 
involved in a scheme to intercept and fraudulently alter cheques written 
by the Fiji Revenue and Customs Authority to the value of $FJD200,000 
(more than $A1 20,000). 

In September 2008, the PTCCC established that Sinha had entered 
Tonga on a false passport and then travelled to Samoa where he was 
arrested attempting to flee to Singapore. Fie was deported to Fiji a 
few days later. Fiji TCU executed warrants on Sinha's residence and 
found evidence that directly linked him to the immigration and cheque 
schemes. A number of fraudulently obtained passports were also 
recovered. 

Sinha had previously allegedly committed similar offences, including 
defrauding the National Bank of Vanuatu of $US420,000 (more than 
$A533,600), and for passport offences in the Solomon Islands. Sinha 
had a history of absconding from bail and when he attended the Lautoka 
Magistrates Court in Suva, Fiji for a hearing related to the above offences 
he jumped over the railing of the defendant's box and escaped through 
the front door of the court into a waiting car. Fie was recaptured by the Fiji 
TCU a few days later, along with his lawyer and others who had planned 
the escape. 

Sinha's criminal activities affected the revenue capacity of several Pacific 
island countries as well as the lives of hundreds of low-income families. 
His criminal activity also created the potential for himself and others to 
commit immigration offences against Australia with passport offences by 
using fraudulent passports to enter Australia. 

This case demonstrates the collaborative actions of the PTCN in 
effectively dismantling this operation, which had the potential to continue 
to defraud governments and people of enormous amounts of money. 
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Commissioner Keelty retires 
from the AF? 


After a 35-year policing career. 
Commissioner Mick Keelty has 
decided that the time is right for him 
to move on. 

Commissioner Mick Keelty has 
announced his intention to retire from the 
AFP effective from 2 September 2009. 
This date coincides with Commissioner 
Keelty's 35th anniversary in policing. 

In an email message to all AFP staff 
members. Commissioner Keelty 
explained the reasons for announcing his 
retirement. 

"In October, the AFP will be 30 years old 
so the renewal of our strategic direction is 
timely," he said. 

"I have taken the opportunity to reflect 
upon how the organisation has grown 
and developed under my leadership 
as my 35 year anniversary in policing 
approaches in September. 

"I have now come to the view that my 
35 year anniversary in policing is an 
appropriate time to complete my police 
service." 

The AFP has been through significant 
organisational change since he was 
appointed Commissioner in April 2001, 
cementing its place in the international 
law enforcement community. 


"It has been an enormous privilege to 
lead an organisation like the AFP through 
such a watershed period in its history," 
Commissioner Keelty said. 

"Our strong relationships and 
collaboration with the Indonesian 
National Police and other law 
enforcement partners in the region; the 
capacity-building work we continue 
to do offshore; the establishment of 
educational facilities, and our strong 
and productive relationships with many 
Commonwealth and State partner 
agencies, are some of the achievements 
of which I am immensely proud." 

A career police officer with experience 
at local, national and international 
levels. Commissioner Keelty is the first 
Commissioner to have been appointed 
from within the ranks of the AFP, and only 
the second to have served two terms. 

During that time the AFP has grown 
significantly, gaining major new 
responsibilities in counterterrorism, high 
tech crime, international peacekeeping 
and law enforcement capacity-building 
while meeting its mission to enforce 
Commonwealth criminal law and protect 
Commonwealth interests from crime. 

During Commissioner Keelty's tenure, 
the AFP's International Network has 
expanded to 34 posts in 28 countries, 
strengthening the fight against 
transnational crime at its source. 


With a strategic focus on international 
crime-fighting, education and capacity¬ 
building partnerships. Commissioner 
Keelty has received many accolades for 
his contribution to law enforcement in the 
region. 

Among national and international awards 
he has received are Australia's highest 
law enforcement award, the Australian 
Police Medal, Indonesia's highest policing 
award, the Bintang Bhayangkara Utama, 
Singapore's highest civilian award, the 
Distinguished Service Order, and the 
Timor-Leste Medal of Merit - Timor- 
Leste's highest national award. 

Attorney-General Robert McClelland 
congratulated Commissioner Keelty on 
his long record of public service and his 
role in increasing cooperation among law 
enforcement agencies in Australia and 
overseas. 

"Mr Keelty has led the AFP through 
a significant and challenging period, 
including events such as the 2001 
September 1 1 terrorist attacks, the Bali 
bombings, the Jakarta Embassy bombing, 
the Indian Ocean Tsunami disaster 
and the 2003 Canberra bushfires," Mr 
McClelland said. 

"He has played a key role in driving 
greater cooperation and interoperability 
with a number of Commonwealth and 
State authorities to effectively address the 
threat of terrorism, organised crime and 
drug trafficking. 
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Commissioner Keelty speaking to students at the AFP College Photo: Jane Jennings 


"Mr Keelty has forged important 
relationships with law enforcement 
partners throughout the region, 
overseeing significant efforts to improve 
the law enforcement capability and 
capacity of our neighbours, including the 
establishment of the Jakarta Centre for 
Law Enforcement Cooperation. 

"The Government congratulates Mr Keelty 
on his long record of public service and 
wishes him and his family well for his 
retirement." 

Prime Minister Kevin Rudd also 
acknowledged Commissioner Keelty's 
contribution, especially in international 
counter terrorism operations. 


"Mick Keelty has provided enormous 
service to Australia and to the Australian 
Federal Police," Mr Rudd said. 

"I would like to publicly acknowledge the 
work that he did in response to the Bali 
Bombings where we lost nearly 100 of 
our own, Australians who were murdered 
in that horrific event." 

Mr Rudd also acknowledged 
Commissioner Keelty's role leading the 
AFP in the response to disasters including 
the bombing of the Australian Embassy in 
Jakarta, and the Canberra bushfires and 
other natural disasters. 


"And a lot of the work of the AFP 
will never be known because it's all 
undercover and this is an important part 
of the Federal Police's operations as well," 
Mr Rudd said. 

"So, what I would like to say to Mick, 
on behalf of a grateful nation, is well 
done, and the nation owes you a debt 
of gratitude for the service you have 
rendered governments of all political 
persuasions, in ensuring that Australians 
have maximum public safety in a time of 
great threat to their security." 
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Sniffing out success 


Canine teams are contributing to the 
safety of airports around Australia 
and to the fight against illicit drugs. 

Dogs have been part of law enforcement 
for almost as long as police officers have 
been on the beat. While their abilities to 
subdue and help capture criminals are 
well recognised, their capacity to single 
out particular odours is increasingly being 
used to investigate crimes. 

The AFP has introduced a range of 
detection dogs in recent years, and they 
are proving to be an invaluable asset in 
solving crimes. The latest additions follow 
the scent of money. 

Australia's first law enforcement currency- 
detection dog. Atlas, has had many 
operational successes since graduating 
from law enforcement training. To date, he 
has located currency and currency-based 
evidence in excess of $ 1 million. 

Just a month after completing the pilot 
course at the AFP's National K9 Centre in 
Canberra in 2008, Atlas and his handler. 
Constable Craig Unwin, assisted in the 
execution of five search warrants in 
1 8 hours in support of Operation Inca. 
Constable Unwin said this experience so 
close to graduation was very rewarding. 

"You come out of training with a good 
product, but it's the handler's job to keep 
building on that," Constable Unwin said. 

"You have to come up with more complex 
training scenarios to turn the dog into 
something really special. This can involve 
things like hiding items in more obscure 
places, and using various environments 
and locations to hone the dog's skills." 


Atlas and Constable Unwin were recently 
called on at short notice to assist the 
Victoria Police Drug Task Force to 
execute a search warrant in a suburb 
of Melbourne. Atlas located more than 
$3,000, and $US 1,900 in a bag that 
was concealed in the back of a wardrobe. 
Then he surprised the task force members 
by indicating strongly at a sound-system 
speaker. The team dismantled the speaker 
and found $20,000 cash hidden inside. 

Although the currency and drug detector 
dogs are trained to detect amounts of 
cash of more than $ 10,000, the smaller 
amount that Atlas located in the handbag 
during the execution of this search 
warrant proves how powerful a dog's 
sense of smell can be. 

The AFP uses dogs for firearms and 
explosives detection, currency and 
drug detection, and also has general 
purpose tactical dogs. Labradors are the 
preferred breed for detection purposes, 
and German shepherds are the most 
common tactical dogs. 

Dogs used for detection work are chosen 
for their temperament and hunt-drive, 
which is the dog's willingness to search 
for, follow and find the target. They must 
also have a strong instinct to play, as 
their training is based on a seek, find and 
reward system. The reward is a game, 
such as tug-o-war, and much praise from 
the handler. Around 60 per cent of the 
dogs that undertake detection training 
graduate successfully. Dogs that are 
unsuitable for operational purposes are 
placed in new homes, usually as a family 
pet. 


Detection dogs are trained to search 
for currency and drugs, or firearms 
and explosives. The currency and drug 
dogs are used for operational purposes, 
such as executing search warrants. The 
firearms and explosives dogs are on duty 
at 1 1 major airports around Australia 
and are one of many layers of screening 
processes that ensure no dangerous 
material is placed on-board any aircraft. 
The dogs work tirelessly every day to 
ensure the safety of airline passengers 
and staff. 

The ongoing success of this operation can 
be attributed to the handlers, who make 
sure that the dogs are not bored with 
performing the same duties day after day. 



Constable Craig Unwin with Atlas 


Top: Atlas as a puppy 
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The indoor kennels at the Majura facility 


The tactical dogs are chosen based on 
their temperament and aptitude for the 
work they are required to undertake. 

The International Deployment Group's 
Operational Response Group will have 
tactical dogs and handlers based in 
Canberra and Brisbane to assist in the 
resolution of incidents in both national 
and international deployments. These 
dogs can control an offender on 
command, provide crowd control and 
conduct rural and urban searches for 
people. 

Twenty-four firearms and explosives 
detection dogs were deployed to assist 
NSW Police at the APEC meeting in 
Sydney in September 2007, and eight 
dogs were deployed to the World Youth 
Day event held in Sydney in 2008. These 
dogs have also been deployed to help 
other State police forces successfully 
execute search warrants over the past 
three years. 


The AFP's dogs are housed in a state- 
of-the-art facility at Majura. The Majura 
kennel facility was completed in late 
2007 and has 62 indoor kennels, all of 
which have heated slab floors to keep the 
dogs warm in the harsh Canberra winters. 
Each dog also has a large outdoor run to 
allow them plenty of room to run around 
during the day. 

The AFP has a dedicated team of trainers, 
handlers and kennel hands to look 
after the dogs. There are seven full-time 
instructors and, occasionally, external 
instructors are employed to impart fresh 
ideas and methods and broaden the 
knowledge and skills of the AFP staff. 

Sergeant David Treleaven is an instructor 
at the facility. 

"The dog handlers are all either sworn 
police officers or Protective Service 
Officers, depending on the requirement 
for police powers," Sergeant Treleaven 
said. 

"Each officer has to pass a fitness test, 
and is also tested on interaction skills with 
the dogs before he or she can join the K9 
team." 

The dogs are fed a premium dog food, 
as well as fresh bones to maintain their 
health and fitness, and each dog's diet is 
formulated to meet the individual animal's 
needs. The dogs are bathed regularly and, 
just like most pet dogs, bath-time is not 
popular. 


Six hand-picked AFP dog handlers and 
their canine companions began the first 
currency and drug detection course at 
the National K9 Centre in February and 
graduated on 1 2 June. 

Two days before graduation, the training 
proved its worth. Atlas and the six 
near-graduates assisted in the execution 
of search warrants in Melbourne as 
part of Operation Ponerse, which is 
investigating tax fraud and other related 
matters. The dogs helped uncover more 
than $75,000 in cash. 

The eight-week currency detection 
component of the course involves 
searching for hidden currency in 
premises, vehicles and baggage, or for 
currency that is buried. The dogs are 
trained to sniff out amounts of $ 10,000 
or more in new and used Australian 
and American currency and they can 
also detect other currencies, including 
those from New Zealand, Thailand and 
Malaysia. 



Jackson in the bathtub 
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The currencies that the dogs can detect 
are all produced by standardised printing 
processes. 

National Manager Aviation Roman 
Quaedvlieg said the course was 
demanding, but the detection dogs 
helped bring about successful 
operational outcomes. 

"When drugs are being moved around 
the country, so is money," Assistant 
Commissioner Quaedvlieg said. 

"The detection dogs are proving their 
worth, helping us to uncover these crimes 
by unearthing the proceeds of the crime 
as well as the products." 

The currency and drug detection dogs 
will work in domestic and international 
airports, seaports, Australia Post 
premises, designated freight areas, during 
the execution of AFP search warrants, 
and they will also assist other State police 
and AFP partner agencies. 

The AFP intends to have a currency and 
drug detection dog and handler deployed 
in every State and Territory of Australia by 


The outdoor runs at the Majura facility 



One of the specialised trailers used for transporting the dogs. 


2010 . 
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Global effort raises awareness 
of missing children 


The AFP has taken a leading role in 
the first consolidated global effort 
to raise awareness of the plight of 
missing children. 

On 1 9 December 1 982, Michaela 
Godau, 1 5, spent a quiet Sunday night at 
home. The next morning family members 
awoke to discover Michaela was nowhere 
to be found. Some of her personal items, 
cash and her passport were also missing. 
Michaela has not been seen by her family 
since. 

Michaela's disappearance nearly 27 
years ago is just one example of the tens 
of thousands of children who go missing 
in Australia every year. The phenomenon 
of missing children is international. In 
the United States, with a population of 
more than 305 million people, more than 
2,100 children go missing every day. In 
Australia, around 24 children are reported 
missing each day. 

In an effort to increase awareness 
of the plight of missing children and 
their families, nine countries from four 
continents launched an international 
campaign on 25 May - International 
Missing Children's Day - to encourage 
the global community to think about the 
issues associated with missing children 
and strengthen global efforts to find them. 

The AFP, in conjunction with the 
International Centre for Missing and 
Exploited Children (ICMEC), led this global 
campaign. 

Australia, through the National Missing 
Persons Coordination Centre (NMPCC), 
and the other eight countries are part of 
the Global Missing Children's Network 
established in 1 998 by the ICMEC. 

The Network was initially established 
to provide access to a free website 
and searchable multi-lingual database 
displaying photos of missing children. 


International Missing Children's Day is 
a day where people around the world 
commemorate the missing children who 
found their way home, remember those 
who have been victims of crime, and 
continue efforts to find those who are still 
missing. 

The main purpose of this special day is to 
encourage everyone around the world to 
think about all missing children, and to 
spread a message of hope and solidarity 
to parents who have no news about their 
children and do not know where they are 
or what has become of them. 

The day has been recognised as a 
national day for missing children since 
the disappearance of Etan Patz from a 
New York street corner on 25 May 1979. 

On that Friday morning, six-year-old 
Etan left his SoHo apartment to walk the 
two blocks to catch the school bus by 
himself for the very first time. When he 
did not return home from school at 3.30 
that afternoon, his mother reported him 
missing. An intense search began that 
evening and continued for months. After 
three decades, Etan's case remains open. 

The problem of missing children is 
complex. While the exact number of 
children missing internationally at any 
time is unknown, in Australia, around 
20,000 people under the age of 1 8 are 
reported missing every year. This equates 
to one young person reported missing 
every hour of every day. 

Commissioner Mick Keelty said that while 
95 per cent of missing persons were 
found within a short period of time, the 
lasting impact, particularly on families, 
whether emotional, physical, financial or 
psychological, was devastating. 

The AFP has been working with State 
and Territory police on missing children's 
issues for more than nine years and has 



Mike Munro, Master of Ceremonies at the 
balloon launch, addresses the audience. 
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Bruce and Denise Morcombe prepare to 
release balloons 



Commissioner Keelty with Denise and Bruce 
Morcombe 
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Mike Munro and Commissioner Keelty look on as Bruce and Denise Morcombe release the balloons. 


been working with ICMEC and the Global 
Missing Children's Network since 2000. 

ICMEC is a private, non-profit non¬ 
governmental organisation. It is the 
leading agency working on a global 
basis to combat child abduction and 
exploitation and is the sister organisation 
of the National Centre for Missing and 
Exploited Children. 

To commemorate International Missing 
Children's Day, participating countries 
released identical balloons featuring 
photos of missing children from around 


the world in the hope that someone, 
somewhere, would recognise them. 

The then Minister for Home Affairs Bob 
Debus and Commissioner Keelty officially 
launched International Missing Children's 
Day on the lawns of Parliament House in 
Canberra. They were joined by television 
journalist Mike Munro who has a long 
involvement in promoting issues relating 
to missing persons, and Denise and 
Bruce Morcombe whose child, Daniel, 
has been missing since December 2003. 
More than 80 balloons were released at 
the launch. 


"We are very proud to be leading this 
global movement together with ICMEC," 
Commissioner Keelty said. 

Nancy Dube, ICMEC Executive Vice 
President and Chief Operating Officer 
said International Missing Children's Day 
was important for all children and for all 
families. 

"Together, we will make a difference, 
together, we will find them," Ms Dube 
said. 



The balloon launch in the Netherlands 



The balloon launch in Brazil 
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Missing persons - not knowing is like 
living in darkness 


Interviews with families and friends of 
missing persons have revealed a common 
thread. They say that not knowing what 
has happened to someone you love, 
where they are or whether they are safe is 
like living in darkness. 

Each year, 35,000 people are reported 
missing in Australia. That is equivalent to 
one person every 1 5 minutes. Ninety-five 
percent of missing persons are found 
within a short period of time - usually 
within a week. A high percentage of those 
reported missing are people over the age 
of 65 who are living with dementia. 

National Missing Persons Week is an 
annual event organised by the AFP's 
National Missing Persons Coordination 
Centre (NMPCC) with the support of State 
and Territory police, to raise awareness 
of the issues associated with missing 
persons in Australia. Each year. National 
Missing Persons Week focuses on a group 
at risk of going missing. 

This year, the focus is on older people 
with dementia and Alzheimer's disease, a 
group which is a growing area of concern. 
As the Australian population ages, the 
incidence of dementia will increase in 
some sections of the older population. 

Dementia is a broad term which describes 
a loss of memory, intellect, rationality, 
social skills and normal emotional 
reactions. People with dementia may 
experience confusion, distress, mood 
changes and aggression as they struggle 
with the frustrations of everyday life. There 
are many different forms of dementia 
and each has its own causes. The most 
common form of dementia is Alzheimer's 
disease. Memory loss and wandering are 
among the more common symptoms of 
dementia and Alzheimer's. 

For the first time, families who have 
experienced a member going missing will 
share their stories as part of the National 
Missing Persons Week advertising 
campaign. 

The campaign begins mid-July with 
a series of broadcast advertisements 
featuring four families who have each 
experienced the disappearance of an 
older person with dementia or memory 
loss. Their experiences give real meaning 
to the campaign's tagline 'Not knowing is 
like living in darkness'. 


Radio network MCM will again broadcast 
a special edition of MyGeneration on 1 
August playing two hours of Tost classics' 
dedicated to the support of National 
Missing Persons Week. 

The advertising campaign will include 
television, print and radio community 
service announcements as well as 
advertisements on various websites 
including menshealth.com, aboutmyage. 
com.au and seniorlivingonline.com - to 
reach families, friends, carers and people 
with dementia. 

Governor-General Quentin Bryce will 
officially launch National Missing Persons 
Week in Canberra on 3 August, with 
Mike Munro as master of ceremonies. The 
launch will be hosted by the Minister for 
Home Affairs, Brendan O'Connor. 


National Missing Persons Week will 
run from 2-8 August in conjunction 
with National Homeless Persons Week. 
Australians will be urged to 'keep an eye 
out' for older people with dementia. 

The annual church service, hosted by 
ACT Policing, will be held on 2 August 
at All Saints Anglican Church, Cowper 
Street Ainslie ACT, at 9.30am. AFP 
representatives, stakeholders, and families 
and friends of missing persons attend the 
church service which is held in honour 
of missing persons, those who search for 
them, and those who are left behind. 

For more information, visit 
http://www.missingpersons.gov.au 
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The Australian Federal Police College 
has been an integral part of the 
organisation for nearly 30 years, and 
is steeped in its history. 

Spend any time at the Australian Federal 
Police College in the leafy Canberra 
suburb of Barton and you quickly realise 
this institution is the AFP's heart and 
soul. Walk the halls of the College and 
you are surrounded by the AFP's future 
as well as its history. 

The College has been part of the lives of 
almost all AFP recruits since 1979 and, 
as individual careers have developed, the 
College has played a significant role in 
the education and training of both sworn 
and unsworn members. 

Graduation photographs are displayed 
proudly on the walls in the western 
wing, and the remainder of the building 
is decorated with images and objects of 
significance to the AFP. 

The teak-panelled walls have provided 
a warm and inviting atmosphere for the 
achievements of 30 years of training 
as well as countless social and formal 
functions. 

The grand red-carpeted curved staircase 
that leads upwards from the foyer has 
been the location of choice for the 
haunting tones of the AFP's piper on 
many formal occasions, including the 
attestation ceremonies of hundreds of 
recruits. 

As it is 60 years old, the College is one 
of Canberra's older buildings. Originally 
named Lawley House, it opened in 1949 
as part of a network of hostels built to 
deal with the accommodation shortage 
for public servants relocating to Canberra 
from interstate. 

Lawley House was one of two 
government hostels located on Brisbane 
Avenue. The other. Barton House, was 
torn down in the early 1980s and 
replaced by apartment buildings. 


History resides at 
Brisbane Avenue 


Lawley House was reborn as the 
Commonwealth Police Training Centre 
in 1978. 

The conversion to a police training facility 
was a fairly brutal process, as former 
Commonwealth Police training sergeant 
Barry Boyce recalls. 

"When the Commonwealth Police 
moved in, everything to the east 
of the main foyer was designated 
accommodation and everything to the 
west was training and office space," he 
said. 

"The training rooms were made by 
knocking down adjoining walls of 
individual sleeping quarters. If a training 
room needed to be larger it was just a 
case of knocking down more walls. 

"I recall the early training courses 
were done to the constant sound of 
jackhammers, drills and hammers 
coming from elsewhere in the building." 

The accommodation wing remained 
largely unchanged from the original 
fit-out and was comprised mostly of 
single bedrooms with a small desk and 
wardrobe, a sink, a heater and a window. 
There were small lounge rooms at the 
intersection of each hallway with toilet 
and shower facilities adjacent. 

When the AFP was formed in 1979, the 
name over the front entrance changed 
and the College courses were revamped. 

Conduct in the college was highly 
disciplined along military lines. So much 
so that enthusiastic instructors had to 
tone down the volume of their parade- 
ground commands during drill sessions 
because the neighbours adjacent to the 
parade-ground complained about the 
noise. 

"Recruits were subjected to a strict 
curfew and code of conduct, and arrivals 
and departures were noted by the duty 
officer of the day," Mr Boyce said. 


Recently, members of the AFP Former 
Members' Network were asked to 
submit their own recollections of life 
at the college. A common memory for 
many was the comfort given by the 
College's central heating. Many recruits 
had not experienced the severe cold of a 
Canberra winter before joining the AFP. 

Several contributors recalled that it was 
common practice to leave a designated 
ground floor window unlocked so those 
rare curfew breakers would not be left to 
freeze outside overnight. 

Retired Detective Superintendent Terry 
Button recalled an occasion a few 
weeks into his recruit course, when a 
colleague attended the first class of the 
day dishevelled, unshaven and clutching 
a coffee cup in his shivering hands. 
Apparently he had returned after curfew 
and found the after-hours entry window 
firmly locked so he just curled up and 
went to sleep. 


"I don't think he was ever late back to the 
College again," he said. 



The entrance foyer of the AFP College 


Top: Lawley House circa 1 950. 

Photo courtesy RC Strangman Collection, 
National Library of Australia. 
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An aerial view of the college as it is today. 


Les Lambert, the College Sergeant from 
1980 to 1992 who was responsible for 
the good conduct and welfare of course 
participants, recalled that occasionally 
there would be a spontaneous release of 
juvenile energy by recruits, particularly 
after a graduation dinner. 

One graduating class saw fit to have a 
water fight with the fire extinguishers. 
When they came to their senses they 
were able mop up most of the mess, but 
were left with the problem of the empty 
fire extinguishers. 

Luckily, the local fire station was not 
far away and the empty extinguishers 
were presented for refilling. They told the 
attending fire-fighter that they needed to 
return things to normal to avoid the wrath 
of the College Sergeant. 

At this point Fire-Fighter Dean Lambert 
spoke up. 

"Ah that would be Senior Sergeant Les 
Lambert, he's my father," he said. 

The College closed for renovations in May 
1994 and reopened in November 1996. 
From the beginning, the renovations 
were designed to be sympathetic to the 
building's heritage, ensuring the best 
aesthetic values of the structure were 
maintained while incorporating modern 
communications, training and hospitality 
facilities. 

There were countless innovations made 
inside the building including a revamp 
of the sleeping quarters to motel-style 
rooms complete with ensuites. 


The most obvious change was the 
addition of a portico to the front 
entrance and the construction of the 
central three-storey axis which housed 
a much-needed centralised ground floor 
administrative centre topped by a light 
and airy two-storey library. 

Also much needed was the 80-seat 
lecture theatre fitted out with the latest 
audio-visual equipment. 

The College has gone from strength 
to strength in being proactive and 
innovative in the training courses and 
techniques it uses, but the College is 
more than an inventory of bricks and 
mortar and courses. It is the combined 
efforts of the teaching and administrative 
staff mixed in with the experience and 
achievements of those attending the 
training courses. 

The AFP College will eventually leave 
the Brisbane Avenue location. Plans are 
being developed to construct a new 
college at the AFP's Majura site. 

In the meantime Terry Browne, Team 
Leader of the AFP's History Project, is 
trying to collect from current and former 
members as many personal memories 
as possible of life at the AFP College on 
Brisbane Avenue. 

For further information, or to contribute 
to the History Project, contact Terry 
Browne on (02) 6293 7861 or by email 
to terry.browne@afp.gov.au. 



The Commissioner's dining room at the college 



The informal lounge area 
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Pearls in Policing - creating 
a global policing network 


The AFP is uniting with police 
forces around the world to share 
knowledge and discuss ideas on 
how best to address the issues 
facing law enforcement. 

Increasing globalisation has impacted 
on all issues of safety and security. 

The rule of law and the effective 
functioning of governmental 
organisations have never been more 
important. Sound policing is essential 
in shaping both. This begs the 
question: how can law enforcement 
organisations assist each other by 
collaboration at the international 
level? 

Commissioner Mick Keelty gave 
one solution to this question during 
his speech to the 2009 Centre of 
Excellence in Policing and Security 
Symposium which was held in 
Sydney in March. 

He pointed out that the AFP was a 
partner in Pearls in Policing - the 
Dutch-led and Dutch-inspired 
international policing think-tank 
which attracts leaders from law 
enforcement around the world and 
provides a valuable opportunity 
to share knowledge and discuss 
issues facing the law enforcement 
community. 


Pearls in Policing began in 2006 and 
provides an annual platform for police 
commissioners and law enforcement 
agency leaders from around the 
world to discuss opportunities for 
learning and development and the 
implementation of best practices in 
law enforcement. 

Its sub-program, the Pearl Fishers 
International Action Learning 
Group (IALG), provides a valuable 
contribution to executive career 
development by allowing the 
emerging leaders of enforcement 
agencies to explore issues that 
challenge commissioners and chief 
executive officers of law enforcement 
agencies worldwide. The knowledge¬ 
sharing and networking achieved in 
this sub-program is invaluable and 
contributes to continuity of sound 
leadership traits. 

The AFP, as one of the three countries 
managing the IALG, contributes 
by providing a senior member of 
its executive to mentor the Pearl 
Fishers over the course of a full year 
of exploration of issues impacting 
on police professionals globally. 
Assistant Commissioner Roman 
Quaedvlieg took this responsibility 
over from Assistant Commissioner 
Andrew Colvin in March 2009, when 
the AFP hosted a meeting of the IALG 
in Manly NSW. 


Commissioner Keelty and Acting 
Deputy Commissioner National 
Security Andrew Colvin were joined 
by NSW Police Commissioner 
Andrew Scipione to welcome 
participants from The Netherlands, 
Canada, Belgium, United Kingdom, 
France, Poland, Germany, Singapore, 
New Zealand, and Australia to 
the second seminar of the 2009 
IALG. The IALG seminar examined 
scenarios of future developments 
around the globe that are likely to 
impact on law enforcement. 



Assistant Commissioner Roman Quaedvlieg 
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The IALG participants were senior 
officers recognised by their respective 
organisations for their potential to 
lead, inspire and make a difference 
to both those they lead and to the 
organisation they represent. Their 
program culminated in a high-level 
presentation to the Pearls in Policing 
principals at the annual conference 
held in The Hague in June 2009. 

National Manager Aviation, Assistant 
Commissioner Roman Quaedvlieg, 
attended the June 2009 conference 
both in his capacity as an IALG 
program manager and as the 
delegate representing Commissioner 
Keelty at the Pearls Principals 
conference this year. 

"Participation in Pearls in Policing 
benefits the AFP in a number of 
ways," Assistant Commissioner 
Quaedvlieg said. 

"Firstly it's an excellent forum in 
which networks and relationships 
with police commissioners from 
around the world are established and 
maintained. Secondly, the richness of 
dialogue and the shared experiences 
of chief executives of policing 
organisations adds substantial 
depth and value to the way in which 


participants ultimately manage 
their own organisations. And lastly, 
the development of the next tier 
of global police leaders is a critical 
responsibility in which the AFP takes 
great pride and will ultimately benefit 
from well into the future." 

Inspired by the 'Bilderberg concept', 
the annual Pearls in Policing 
conference includes input from the 
IALG, presentations, speakers and 
working groups. 

The Bilderberg concept started in 
the early 1 950s, when a number 
of people world-wide sought a 
means of bringing together leading 
citizens for informal discussions of 
the problems facing the Western 
world. The meetings were intended to 
create a better understanding of the 
forces and trends that affect Western 
nations. 

The first meeting that brought 
Americans and Europeans together 
took place under the chairmanship of 
Prince Bernhard of the Netherlands 
at the Bilderberg Hotel in Oosterbeek, 
the Netherlands, in May 1 954. Since 
then, meetings of this type have been 
called 'Bilderberg Meetings'. 


Each year, the Pearls in Policing 
participants are selected because of 
the value they can offer in the search 
for effective and innovative ways of 
policing. An annual conference report 
is issued after the event. 

Conferences were held in 2007, 
2008 and 2009. International 
law enforcement and judicial 
organisations, including Europol, 
International Criminal Court (ICC) and 
the International Criminal Tribunal for 
the former Yugoslavia (ICTY), were 
involved. 

The 201 0 Pearls in Policing 
conference will be hosted in Australia 
by the AFP. This will be the first 
time the conference has been held 
outside of The Netherlands and is 
an opportunity for the AFP to host 
in excess of 30 commissioners and 
law enforcement agency heads 
from around the world. Planning is 
underway for this conference and an 
appropriate venue is to be decided in 
the near future. 

Themes for the 2010 conference 
include public trust, police legitimacy, 
media management, international 
cooperation, and leadership. 


Pearls in Policing 
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Collaboration is the key to 
professional standards 


Observing the standards of the 
profession is an integral part of the 
AFP culture, one that is supported by 
partnerships which ensure high-level 
external review. 

All AFP members are required to maintain 
the highest level of professional standards 
in both their professional and their 
private lives. Developing and maintaining 
a culture of integrity throughout the 
organisation is dependant on both 
internal and external measures, and 
the relationships with our independent 
external oversight partners play a key role. 

Although the AFP has primary 
responsibility for resolving complaints 
about the organisation or its members, 
both the Commonwealth and Law 
Enforcement Ombudsman (the 
Ombudsman) and the Australian 
Commission for Law Enforcement 
Integrity (ACLEI) undertake separate 
elements of the external oversight role. 
This tripartite approach has resulted 
in a robust and accountable system, 
according to Manager Professional 
Standards Mark Walters. 

"The AFP implemented a new complaint 
management system in 2006 to receive 
and respond to internal and external 
complaints," Commander Walters said. 

"The system emphasises early 
intervention and resolution of minor 
conduct matters. While the system 
functions well, the Ombudsman's 
oversight provides an underlying strength 
and increases public confidence." 


ACLEI's role is somewhat different, 
but just as important. The Integrity 
Commissioner was established in 
2006 to detect, investigate and prevent 
corruption in the AFP and the Australian 
Crime Commission, with a priority on 
serious and systemic corruption. 

The AFP has been working closely with 
Integrity Commissioner Philip Moss and 
ACLEI since it was set up. Regular formal 
and informal meetings are a feature of the 
relationships with the Ombudsman and 
ACLEI to ensure a strategic and proactive 
approach to maintaining professional 
standards. ACLEI describes the 
relationship as an 'integrity partnership' 
into which it has input at all levels, from 
recruit training to management. 

"The relationship between the agencies 
needs to be strong and healthy, with a 
capacity to engage in open an honest 
dialogue," Commissioner Keelty said. 

"The AFP is committed to the ethos of 
continuous improvement in our practices 
and procedures. 

"Upholding the integrity and the 
reputation of the AFP as a premier 
law enforcement agency is pivotal for 
continued success, especially given 
the diversity of roles we perform in the 
local community, nationally and in the 
international arena. The AFP values are 
the foundation of our integrity framework 
and we rely on every member being 
aware of their responsibilities to uphold 
these values in their every day work." 


In June 2008, the Integrity Commissioner 
informed the AFP that ACLEI intended 
to develop a pilot program for reviewing 
the AFP's anti-corruption plans, 
including monitoring its implementation. 
Commissioner Keelty said the joint 
initiative provided a welcome opportunity 
to ensure plans were in place to meet 
anti-corruption targets. 

Under the review, ACLEI will seek to 
increase its understanding of the AFP 
processes used to identify and assess 
integrity risks, the general risk profile of 
the AFP, the controls and strategies in 
place to mitigate or manage identified 
corruption risks and what other measures 
may be planned. The results of the review 
are expected in the 2009-2010 financial 
year. 

The oversight role of the Ombudsman 
came about as part of the response to 
the Review of the Professional Standards 
in the AFP: February 2003, the Fisher 
Review. That review indicated the need 
for a "managerial model of professional 
standards using minor infractions by 
employees as an opportunity to improve 
that person's performance and review 
the systems and processes that may 
have contributed to the behaviour 
in the first place". The Ombudsman 
conducts reviews of the AFP's complaints 
management system twice a year and 
reports annually to the Federal Parliament 
on those findings. 
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Integrity Commissioner Philip Moss 


In December 2008, Commissioner Keelty 
and the Ombudsman, Professor John 
McMillan, attended a forum to further 
strengthen the relationship between the 
two organisations. The forum, hosted 
by the Ombudsman, presented an 
opportunity to exchange information and 
ideas to better understand the role and 
responsibilities of each agency. 

One outcome of the forum has 
streamlined access for the Ombudsman 
to Professional Standards staff support 
and training which has enhanced his 
capacity to conduct his twice-yearly 
reviews of the AFP's management of 
its complaint handling framework. The 
outcomes of the reviews are fed back 
to the AFP, resulting in a system that is 
continuously improved and strengthened. 
These changes also assist the AFP to 
reflect best-practice across both national 
and international policing jurisdictions. 


Inside the AFP, Professional Standards 
(PRS) has responsibility for developing, 
monitoring and enhancing organisational 
professional standards. In 2007, in the 
first review, the Ombudsman made 
24 recommendations on improving 
a range of systems from recording 
information to implementing guidelines 
and legislation. Eleven recommendations 
were made in the Ombudsman's second 
review and the third review made three 
recommendations, these related to 
enhancing practices and recording 
issues. 

"This excellent result acknowledges that 
the current management of complaints 
complies with all legislative requirements 
and that AFP practices have improved 
significantly in line with the desired 
outcomes of the Fisher Review," National 
Manager Human Resources Paul Jevtovic 
said. 

"The AFP has implemented a range of 
best-practice initiatives to minimise 
misconduct and corruption risks and 
to achieve an effective and proactive 
integrity framework. Each element of 
the framework is complementary and 
incorporates education, prevention and 
proactive investigation strategies. This 
holistic approach is implemented across 
all functions of the AFP and is necessary 
to ensure the highest level of resistance to 
corruption across the organisation. 


"Education and prevention measures 
are key to reinforcing the values and 
principles governing professional conduct 
and encourage an organisational culture 
of integrity and honesty." 

To assist members to understand how the 
AFP Core Values apply to their everyday 
work, reporting obligations, the complaint 
management framework, and ethical 
decision-making concepts, PRS delivers a 
range of integrity awareness programs. 

The AFP recognises and values 
complaints, as analysing their causes and 
nature and the processes for dealing with 
them improves outcomes for the future. 
Continuing cooperative relationships 
with both ACLEI and the Ombudsman is 
vital to ensure that the AFP can fulfil its 
role and uphold its good reputation with 
governments and communities. 



Manager Professional Standards Mark Walters 
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A new era in online learning 
for the AFP 


Expanding opportunities to learn 
and improve skills from investigating 
crime to touch-typing has inspired the 
development of a new online learning 
system. 

The AFP has long recognised that 
training and education are crucial to the 
continuing success of its operations. The 
AFP College delivers a variety of training 
courses to maintain and increase the 
skills of members, and the organisation 
has entered into arrangements with 
educational institutions to streamline 
access to tertiary education. 

Yet demand is expected to outstrip even 
this significant supply. As well, time 
constraints and deployments to remote 
locations can make it difficult for staff to 
attend face-to-face courses. 

These problems led the AFP to look 
beyond traditional teaching for a suitable 
solution. 

After researching the gamut of 
organisational educational requirements 
and consulting with members, the 
AFP's Learning and Development 
program found that increasing access 
was the solution. But with classroom 
training already expanded beyond the 
College's walls and the online education 
system operating at capacity, the way 
to implement the solution was not easy. 
However, a new online system eventually 
provided the answer. 


The new system, named iAspire, provides 
increased functionality, is based on 
user-centred design and provides 
the opportunity for AFP members to 
participate in a greater range of courses 
without being connected to the AFP 
network. 

National Manager Human Resources Paul 
Jevtovic said the learning management 
system had been designed with a primary 
focus on user needs. 

"The iAspire Learning Management 
System offers an interactive, modern 
web interface with newly-updated 
course content," Assistant Commissioner 
Jevtovic said. 



Technology Assisted Learning Team Leader 
Brett McGavock 


"iAspire provides a simple and logical user 
interface, with the look, feel and function 
of traditional desktop applications. This 
provides ease of navigation and facilitates 
a better learning experience. 

"It is flexible, convenient and designed 
for AFP members to meet their personal 
and professional development needs as 
well as deliver measurable information to 
management." 

The AFP College is a registered training 
organisation located in Barton, Canberra. 
The Technology Assisted Learning (TAL) 
Team at the College is responsible for the 
development and delivery of AFP online 
learning. 

TAL Team Leader Brett McGavock said 
the new system introduced much greater 
ease of access for online courses. 

"iAspire enables course participants to 
improve their skills and qualifications with 
greater ease and flexibility," he said. 

"They can access the system from 
locations external to AFP offices which 
means that all AFP staff, including those 
who are overseas or in remote areas, 
have the opportunity to expand their 
knowledge and skills." 

The College develops, delivers and 
coordinatestraining programs for 
Australian Government law enforcement 
partner agencies and international law 
enforcement agencies. 
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Brett McGavock shows Assistant Commissioner Jevtovic the new system 


Nationally, the AFP's focus is on helping 
government agencies build capacity 
within their own organisation by 
developing their investigation skills in 
relation to crimes against the Australian 
Government and in line with the 
Australian Government Investigation 
Standards. 

The AFP's international training programs 
focus on helping our international 
partners build capacity within their own 
organisations and address the AFP's 
aims of preventing and investigating 
transnational crimes such as drugs and 
human trafficking, terrorism and money 
laundering. 

Online learning is essential to the AFP. 
Many staff members have grown up with 
computer technology, and are familiar 
with the concept of computer-based 
training. Online learning provides all 
AFP staff with opportunities to expand 
their knowledge and skills in a wide 


range of subjects such as functional 
specific courses, operational safety, 
digital imaging, forensic investigations, 
leadership and management, equipment 
training and computing. It even provides 
typing tutorials. 

'TAspire also interacts with the AFP's 
human resource management system to 
record course results in each participant's 


personnel file, which allows staff to easily 
access their course results and training 
history," Mr McGavock said. 

"This functionality also enables managers 
to monitor participation in compulsory 
courses and to generate reports on 
training undertaken by staff." 

iAspirewas launched on 1 June. 



Assistant Commissioner Jevtovic, Brett McGavock and TALteam member Naomi Graham 
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Building a new Spectrum 
for the AFP 


The AFP is using international 
best practice to help design and 
implement a significant business 
change program to ensure its 
success. 

Business change has traditionally been 
delivered by programs and projects which 
offer the potential for improved work 
practices, but experience in Australia and 
overseas has shown that this potential 
is not always realised. The people side of 
change needs to be carefully managed 
to ensure change is accepted and the 
benefits being sought are achieved. 

Keeping up with the latest crime 
developments needs to be supported by 
evolving business systems and processes 
designed to share information and assist 
investigations. The AFP has embarked 
on a major program of business change 
which focuses on two drivers, business 
led and benefits driven, to ensure that 
new systems deliver the organisation's 
needs and that everyone is advantaged. 

Spectrum Program Director Doug Witschi 
said the continuing focus on these two 
drivers is critical to the program's success, 
and all the projects reflect those drivers. 

"AFP operational employees have 
informed the projects to ensure we're 
getting what we need to help our people 
do their jobs better, and make their lives 
easier," Commander Witschi said. 

"It's a small, but absolutely crucial shift 
in the way a major business change 
program is constructed and implemented. 


"We're confident that the Spectrum 
Program will deliver the benefits the AFP 
and government are seeking and ensure 
the program outcomes are delivered. We 
are one of the first in the government 
sector in Australia to use this approach." 

The Spectrum Program began in 2007. 
The program is the vehicle which will 
deliver the desired change to the way 
AFP users operate through a range of 
dedicated projects. Each project must 
deliver a number of specified tangible 
benefits, and each benefit is ranked and 
described by key indicators to ensure that 
the results meet the AFP's needs and can 
be measured. 

Benefits have been determined by a 
rigorous process of surveying operational 
members who are current users of 
information systems and business 
processes to find out the difficulties they 
encounter. Around 1,000 users have 
helped identify the benefits the Spectrum 
Program needs to deliver to enable them 
to be better informed and more adaptive 
in their policing and security work. 

Many of the Spectrum Program projects 
will enable members to spend less 
time on day-to-day administrative tasks 
and more time doing policing work. 
Others will bring changes in policy and 
procedures. All projects will support 
operational decisions by providing 
more timely, accurate and appropriate 
information. 


The AFP's law enforcement role, 
internationally, nationally and locally, is 
growing with increasing responsibility 
in counterterrorism, aviation security 
and international deployments. Ongoing 
investment in strategic capabilities, 
including technology and information, is 
crucial to ensure dynamic and effective 
law enforcement. The Spectrum Program 
provides a dedicated program office 
focused entirely on improving the way the 
AFP's operations work. 

The AFP is using a number of best 
practice approaches to manage the 
Spectrum Program, including Managing 
Successful Programs (MSP) which 
was developed by the United Kingdom 
Office of Government Commerce (OGC) 
specifically for the management of 
change. 

MSP has drawn from the experiences 
of both public and private sector 
organisations that have successfully 
delivered transformational change. It 
represents proven international best 
practice. The AFP's project management 
methodology, PRINCE2, was also 
developed by the OGC. 

The change management model used 
for the Spectrum Program is ADKAR 
(Awareness, Desire, Knowledge, Ability 
and Reinforcement), developed by 
internationally recognised Prosci, a 
best-practice method developed in the 
United States. Prosci undertakes annual 
research from 426 organisations in 59 
countries to share lessons learned and 
best practices in managing the human 
side of organisational change. 
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Spectrum Program Organisational 
Change Coordinator Linda Champion 
said change management gives strategic 
capability that enables an organisation to 
be flexible and responsive to a changing 
environment. 

"It provides an approach to manage the 
people side of change to achieve the 
realisation of benefits," Federal Agent 
Champion said. 

"Most people don't like to be forced to 
change. If they understand why they need 
to change and what the benefits are for 
them, they are more likely to engage with 
and support that change." 

This approach to change management 
is supported internally by change 
communications. A complex and 
multifaceted communications strategy 
is being implemented and continually 
reviewed to ensure engagement among 
those that will be affected by the program. 

The Spectrum Program was already 
well underway when recommendations 
were made by the independent review 
of the Australian Government's use 
and management of information and 
communication technology (ICT) 
undertaken by Sir Peter Gershon. 

Sir Peter, who reported in August 2008, 
found a need for improvement in the 
realisation of benefits from ICT and in 
the measurement of the benefits of ICT 
investment. He also recommended the 
use of MSP and PRINCE2. 


Benefits manager 

The AFP is one of the first government departments in Australia to have a 
benefits manager. After just four months as Spectrum Program Benefits 
Manager, Sandrine Poirier said this role helps keep the focus on the benefits. 

"As Benefits Manager, my job is to design, implement and monitor benefits 
to prove to government that we have achieved the results we outlined in our 
business case," Ms Poirier said. 

"Spectrum Program projects have been designed to deliver the benefits as 
promised to government, which requires us to continually review projects and 
conduct health checks to keep them aligned to the benefits they will deliver. 

"We do this through a number of measures including surveys and time and 
motion studies." 



Benefits manager Sandrine Poirier 
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Combining best international practice 
in all aspects of the program has 
made Spectrum an example to be 
followed, according to an external 
review of progress conducted in 
December 2008. The independent 
evaluation of the program, conducted 
under the Department of Finance and 
Deregulation's Gateway process, resulted 
in a green light for the Spectrum program 
after a three-week review which included 
interviews with 28 internal and external 
stakeholders. 


Spectrum Program sponsor 

Chief Operating Officer Andrew Wood is the Spectrum Program sponsor. 

The sponsor has overall accountability and responsibility for the program's 
success, and is the driving force behind the program. He is highly active and 
visible in stakeholder engagement on behalf of the program, particularly in 
respect to governance. 

Andrew Wood represents and champions the program at a number of forums. 

"The Spectrum Program's emphasis is on the delivery of clear improvements and 
benefits to support AFP operations and ensure we receive value from this critical 
investment," Mr Wood said. 


The review team commented in 
their findings that the program had 
demonstrated best practice and that 
specific work, particularly around benefits, 
was worthy of distribution to other 
government agencies. 

The program collaborates with partner 
agencies through an external liaison 
working group which keeps them 
informed on the program's progress. The 
Spectrum Program is also represented 
on a number of external committees 
made up of law enforcement and security 
agencies who look at information 
management across government. 

While information technology is a key part 
of the outcomes that will be delivered, 
the Spectrum Program encompasses 
broader business change - entire systems 
and business practices. Such a significant 
program of change needs to be 
supported by effective communication as 
well as being championed by the senior 
executive. 


"The program will deliver a number of projects to the AFP over the next three 
years to make a real difference to operational users. They will significantly 
enhance our intelligence and case management capability and provide 
improved business processes. 

"Spectrum will help ensure that decision makers across the organisation have 
the right information at the right time in order to allow them to make the right 
decisions." 



Chief Operating Officer Andrew Wood 
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Chief Operating Officer Andrew Wood 
is accountable and responsible for the 
program's success with Acting Deputy 
Commissioner National Security Peter 
Drennan having a key involvement in the 
program's outcomes. 

"Leadership and sponsorship of a major 
change program are both acknowledged 
internationally as the critical success 
factor in successfully implementing 
change," Mr Wood said. 

"The AFP senior executive is fully 
committed to the Spectrum Program and 
understands its role in supporting this 
important body of work." 

The Spectrum Program is the vehicle 
through which the AFP will deliver 
significant business change that will 
put the organisation in the best place 
to meet the community's expectations 
of law enforcement in the 21 st century. 
The Spectrum Program will enable 
the AFP to improve its operational 
outcomes. It will also address some of the 
recommendations made by a number of 
reviews including the Street Review and 
Clarke Inquiry. 


Business change managers 

The Spectrum Program depends on its business change managers, a network of 
commanders from operational, functional and geographical areas, who are key 
to identifying required improvements and benefits and help in planning how to 
measure success. 

Together with their change teams, they represent AFP operational areas and 
provide the bridge between the Spectrum Program office and operational 
functions of the AFP. 

Manager Adelaide Office Sharon McTavish and her change team have been 
identifying the benefits the projects need to deliver to meet business outcomes. 
They are now contributing to preparation of the statement of requirements for 
one of the first projects. As senior user. Federal Agent McTavish sits on the 
project board for the four system development projects. 

"The AFP's Adelaide Office is pleased to be able to provide input into the 
Spectrum Program," Federal Agent McTavish said. 

"It is important that AFP operational areas support the Spectrum Program to 
ensure it delivers the appropriate operational improvements, and input from 
members who will be the end-users is critical." 



Manager Adelaide Office Sharon McTavish 
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AFP Museum helps show 
the way forward 


While the AFP will mark its 30th 
anniversary in October, its Museum 
collection looks back more than 80 
years, illuminating and enlivening 
tradition. 

The story of the AFP is a powerful 
educational tool for both the public and 
AFP members. The AFP Museum seeks to 
tell that story by using its large collection 
of documents, photographs and objects 
to reach out in ways which go beyond 
text. 

Museum Curator Chris Cranston said the 
importance of keeping stories of the AFP's 
history alive cannot be underestimated 
and this is a process that continues 
day-by-day to capture contemporary 
issues and events. 



Peace Officer Guard badge. 

The Peace Officer Guard was formed in 1 925 
and became prominent during the Second 
World War. 


"The museum preserves objects which 
reflect the traditions from which the 
AFP stems, and in doing so assists in 
the evolution of these traditions and the 
creation of new ones," Ms Cranston said. 

"It is also a valuable educational tool from 
which the public can learn about the 
work of the organisation. 

"Outside researchers frequently call on 
the museum for information about events 
which reflect the history of Canberra and 
Australia, about the organisations which 
preceded the AFP, or for photographs. 
Fulfilling these requests contributes to 
a better understanding of how the AFP 
fits into the history of both the ACT and 
Australia." 

The museum is often called on for 
examples of how things were done in the 
past, and a comparison of these items 
with more contemporary items in the 
collection, or those still in use, can help 
illustrate how the AFP has evolved and 
changed. 

"Whether it is the design of uniforms, 
the creation of procedures manuals 
or science and technology equipment 
- these items give us a sense of how 
the AFP is developing and its priorities 
changing," Ms Cranston said. 

"The AFP's collection contains many 
items about the history of policing in 
Australia, including documents and 
photographs from the Commonwealth 
Investigation Service in the 1 940s, the 


Commonwealth Police (ACT) from 1 927, 
Commonwealth Police, Australian police 
peacekeepers and the Police Officer 
Guard." 

The Peace Officer Guard was a branch 
of the Attorney-General's Department 
from 1925 until the Peace Officers were 
absorbed into Commonwealth Police in 
1 960. The Commonwealth Police and 
ACT Police merged in 1 979 to become 
the Australian Federal Police. 

Examples of equipment or uniforms, 
or objects such as those associated 
with specific events or investigations 
can increase understanding of events, 
including those which have shaped the 
history of the nation as well as that of the 
organisation. 

Perhaps the most dramatic of these for 
both the AFP and the nation as a whole 
has been the emergence of modern 
terrorism. On 1 3 February 1 978, a bomb 
exploded at the Hilton Hotel in Sydney 
during the Commonwealth Heads of 
Government Regional Meeting, killing 
three people and injuring eight. As a 
result, the AFP was formed in October 
1 979 to meet policing needs and deal 
with terrorism at a national level. The 
bombing of the Hilton and later incidents 
such as the Bali bombings of 2002 have 
had a significant impact on the nation. 

The Museum's collection holds objects 
which give an insight into the significance 
of events such as these. 

Although text and photos can tell a story 
which is graphic, moving and interesting, 
the power of the object is undeniable. 
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Painted panel from the Sofitel Magic Lagoon Hotel, Khao Lak, Thailand which was destroyed in the 2004 Photos courtesy of the AFP Museum 

Boxing Day tsunami. The AFP Disaster Victim Identification team assisted with the recovery operation.. 


Objects can convey a much greater 
understanding of events such as the Bali 
bombings, the scale of the devastation 
and the impact on the Balinese and 
Australian people. They can also highlight 
the importance of the cooperation 
between Australian and Indonesian 
police. 

For example, wire fragments in the 
collection demonstrate the complexity 
of the work undertaken by the Australian 
Bomb Data Centre to identify the types 
of materials used in the bombings. The 
damaged bundy-card holder from the 
Sari Club, complete with several singed 
bundy-cards, demonstrates the impact on 
the day-to-day lives of ordinary people in a 
more meaningful way than a document or 
photo could do. 

The Museum actively collects such 
objects and then works to ensure their 
preservation, making it a vital component 
in the record of the AFP and the work of 
its members. 


The AFP Museum opened in 1 993 
and was a popular venue for visits from 
schools and the general public as well 
as AFP members, but this nearly came 
to an end in January 2003 when some 
of Canberra's western suburbs were 
burned in bushfires. The fires came so 
close to Weston, where the Museum is 
located, that evidence of flames entering 
under the doors was found later, and the 
external museum walls were scorched. 
Thankfully, no objects were damaged 
during the fires, or by the helicopter 
water-bombing that finally extinguished 
the flames. 

Later the same year, security at the 
Weston Police Complex in Canberra was 
upgraded and members of the public 
are no longer able to visit the museum. 
Additionally, the exhibition space has 
been temporarily closed to provide 
more space for the AFP's growing staff 
numbers. 

The AFP hopes that its large collection 
of objects which range from small items, 
such as medals, to large ones, such 


as boats and vehicles, can eventually 
find a permanent home that will be 
open to the public. In the meantime, 
the Museum conducts off-site displays 
around Australia, and is exhibiting When 
the roof became stars: The Australian 
Federal Police investigation into the 
Ba/iBombings 'm the Qantas Founders' 
Museum in Longreach, Queensland, until 
1 6 August. A small collection of items 
is also on display in the foyer of AFP 
Headquarters in Canberra. 



Fake drugs produced by the AFP for use in 
controlled deliveries. 
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A BMW K1OOLT police pursuit 
motorcycle used by ACT Policing 
from 1 992 to 1 995. 


The museum continues to acquire 
objects, documents and photographs 
at the same time as preserving and 
cataloguing the existing collection. 

The AFP Museum is proud to represent 
the AFP and its members both to the 
public and for in-house purposes. 

Museum staff members are keen to 
source items not only from the past but 
contemporary examples from the AFP 
today, from contributors anywhere. 

AFP Museum staff members are more 
than happy to accept donations or to 
discuss the suitability of objects for the 
museum's collection. 

The museum can be contacted on 
(02) 6203 6407 or by email to 
museum@afp.gov.au 

Signs from outside the Sari Club which was destroyed in the 2002 Bali bombings. 
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AFP helps solve a mystery 


Australian War Memorial 
conservators have enlisted the help of 
the AFP's Forensic and Data Centres 
to help identify whether the body of a 
man known as the "Unknown Sailor' 
is indeed a crew member of the 
HMAS Sydney. 


scientific research to try to solve this 
mystery. 

With its highly-skilled forensic scientists 
and the equipment available to them at 
the Forensic and Data Centres, the AFP is 
well placed to assist with the investigation 
into the Unknown Sailor's history. 


by a net made of rope. The float is 
constructed so that the net is free to fall 
through the flotation tube either way so 
that it doesn't matter which way it lands 
in the water. There were 1 1 standard sizes 
in Carley floats, carrying from six to 67 
people. 


Three months after the 1 941 sinking of 
the HMAS Sydney, a body was found off 
Christmas Island. The body was buried 
with military honours, but uncertainty 
over whether the man had been part of 
the ill-fated ship's crew remained. 

A parliamentary enquiry 1 highlighted 
concerns by those who made 
submissions to the enquiry that if the 
Unknown Sailor was indeed a crew 
member of HMAS Sydney, the body 
should no longer lay in an unmarked 
grave in a remote location on an island 
in the Indian Ocean. These concerns led 
to an investigation that drew together 
colleagues and friends in the area of 


The HMAS Sydney sank in November 
1 941 off the coast of Western Australia 
after a battle with the German cruiser 
Kormoran. All 645 men on board, 
including six Royal Australian Air Force 
(RAAF) members, were lost. HMAS 
Sydney seemed to have vanished without 
a trace. 

In February 1 942, a Carley float 
containing a corpse was recovered off 
Christmas Island in the Indian Ocean. 
Carley floats were a life-buoy device 
commonly used on naval vessels. They 
consisted of an oval-shaped flotation tube 
fitted with a wooden platform suspended 


The remains of this Carley float were taken 
to Fremantle in late February 1 942, but 
there is no record of it since that time. 

A Carley float was recovered by HMAS 
Heros during the search for HMAS 
Sydney in November 1 941 and is part 
of the collection of the Australian War 
Memorial (AWM). Although there were 
no obvious identifying features to connect 
this Carley float to HMAS Sydney, the 
time and place of its recovery, the types 
of rope that were attached to the float 
and evidence of shrapnel damage led the 
AWM to believe that it probably came 
from HMAS Sydney. In 1991, after years 
of speculation, further investigations by 


1 Parliamentary Joint Committee on Foreign Affairs , Defence and Trade report on the loss of HMAS Sydney 



Carley float recovered in 1941 on display in the Australian War Memorial. Photo courtesy Australian War Memorial 
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the AWM revealed that the Carley float in 
the Memorial's collection was made from 
materials that originated in Australia and 
New Zealand. This strengthened the belief 
that it may be the only relic to have been 
recovered from HMAS Sydney. Particles 
of shrapnel were also recovered from the 
float. 

When the float containing the body 
was recovered in 1942, two witnesses 
provided evidence about the clothing 
on the partly-decomposed body. One 
said the overalls on the corpse were 
white, while the other suggested they 
were originally blue and had faded from 
exposure to the elements. 

The body was buried with military 
honours in 1 942 in an unmarked 
grave on Christmas Island. Documents 
identifying the location of the grave were 
lost during the Japanese occupation of 
the island and it was not until 2006, after 
a review of 1950 photographic evidence 
of the grave site, that the Royal Australian 
Navy (RAN) conducted a search and 
successfully located the grave of the 
person known as the Unknown Sailor. 

The remains were exhumed for the 
purposes of identification and forensic 
examination. The grave also contained 
a few small artefacts, including some 
remnants of wood and nails from the 
coffin as well as metal eyelets and press- 
studs. Some of the press-studs contained 
fragments of fabric. 

The RAN approached the AWM and asked 
for help to find out if the artefacts were 
associated with the clothing and, if so, 
the type and nationality. This information 


One of the press-studs found 
in the grave of the Unknown 
Sailor 



could help to prove the body was indeed spectroscopy (SEM-EDS) to make this 
a crew member of the HMAS Sydney. finding. 


In December 2008, the AWM formally 
requested the AFP's assistance with the 
investigations. Dr Vincent Otieno-Alego 
of the AFP Forensic and Data Centres 
Chemical Criminalistics Team and Alana 
Treasure, a senior conservator from the 
AWM, began analysing the press-studs in 
February 2009. 

National Manager Forensic and Data 
Centres James Robertson noted that 
conservation science and forensic 
science have a lot in common. 

"Samples are often small and degraded, 
so our forensic experts are happy to work 
with our colleagues from the Australian 
War Memorial to help provide answers to 
this mystery," Dr Robertson said. 

"Along the way professional relationships 
have been developed and enhanced with 
our Australian War Memorial colleagues." 

Elemental analysis of the press-studs 
suggested they were originally brass 
which had corroded from exposure to 
the elements. Dr Otieno-Alego used 
x-ray fluorescence (XRF) and scanning 
electron microscopy - energy dispersive 


"We used Raman spectroscopy and 
fourier-transform infrared spectroscopy 
(FTIR) molecular analysis techniques for 
the press-stud corrosion products," Dr 
Otieno-Alego said. 

"These methods of analysis were largely 
non-destructive for this purpose, as the 
items were small enough to be placed in 
their entirety within the instruments." 

The Australian National University also 
assisted with the analysis of the press- 
studs, by providing x-ray tomography 
scans on the most intact sample. X-ray 
tomography takes x-ray images of an 
object from a variety of angles, then 
computers stitch the images together to 
create a three-dimensional model of the 
object. 

"Using x-ray tomography for this kind of 
analysis is innovative as it has been used 
mostly for the analysis of fossils in the 
past," Dr Otieno-Alego said. 

The x-ray tomography scans revealed the 
inscribed letters "CA" and "AU", which 
had the same spacing and orientation as 
the inscription "CARR AUSTRALIA" on a 
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Fabric removed from within one of the press-studs 


Photos taken using AFP microscopes, 

Australian War Memorial collection reference: AWMREL38991.002 


press-stud of the same vintage made by 
Carr Australia. The elemental composition 
of the press-studs was also found to be 
consistent with press-studs manufactured 
by Carr Australia. 

Carr Australia press-studs commonly 
appear on Australian War Memorial 
collection material such as uniforms, bags 
and money belts, as well as non-military 
clothing and items. This made it an easy 
task for the scientists to compare the 
corroded press-studs with well-preserved 
samples from the same era. 

The fragments of fabric that were 
enclosed within the press-studs have 
been identified by Raman analysis as 
cotton. Raman analysis is used to identify 
the types of fibre and dyes or colourants 
used in the fabric. The samples were 


discoloured brown in the centre, with 
varying amounts of blue colouration in 
some parts. The blue colouration was not 
evident on the originally exposed areas 
of the fabric which could be attributed 
to degradation by exposure to the harsh 
environmental conditions. FTIR analysis 
was also used on the fabric to try to 
identify the blue colourant. 

"While much has been discovered about 
the press-studs, the evidence so far is 
inconclusive," Dr Otieno-Alego said. 

To date, the blue colourant has not been 
identified. As well, fibres from several 
RAN and RAAF issue overalls and other 
fabrics from the same era have been 
examined to compare them with the 
samples of fabric found in the grave, but 
no match has yet been found. 


The whole story will remain a mystery for 
some time, but these forensic techniques, 
honed through criminal investigations, 
can help increase knowledge. Dr 
Robertson said. 

"We are not always able to provide 
definitive answers, but forensic analysis 
has helped build a picture of what may 
have happened," Dr Robertson said. 

"The AFP forensic teams have previously 
worked with the Australian War Memorial 
on fabrics recovered from the bodies of 
World War I victims in Europe. Our joint 
aim is to bring comfort and closure, even 
after half a century, to the relatives of the 
missing. It is challenging but important 
work for our nation." 

The investigation continues. 
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Dawn Wilson; aged )J 


"Our mother 


1 

m !■;*' 


IS MISSING 


1 


"UT CONTINUE 
TO LIVE IN HOPE' 


"YOU LOOK TO THINGS 
for COMFORT' 


{ i CANT look 

V TOO FAR AHEAD} 

Not knowing is like living in darkness 

Not knowing what tes happened to somcerc you cvo, when they are- or whether ihcy are sate 
Is like iMng in darkness * * Dawn Wilson went missing from Geelong In December 2006, She was 
seeking help for degression. She wes 57 years tW, She wps a KindergEheri e^^isnr, earing and 
aWtsys smiling. She enjoyed quitting, garden rgand having J un wilh the kids ■■ Her dau^tE-s 
Clare and Laura Feel lost withoLlher. They think their mcrthar may haw memory Ices 
and that’s what is keeping nor array, they trope she rs somewhere sale and being looked ahe 1 
* * Clatne canl took too far ahead or make plans tor the weekend Its In case sonelhirs happens. 
Soe finds she to ojft ng "ersetf on hold. She w r Tes e di &7 that she hopes to Fhane with her mum 
one day *■ Older people with dementia or memory loss ere at risk oF going missing. You can 
help by keeping an bye out for them aid visit OUT website Fcr nare infarrraben. 

NATIONAL MISSING PERSONS WEEK. 

2-8 AUGUST 2009 

WWW.AUSTRALIA.COVAU/MISS1NGPEASONS I FR2I CALL 1800 000 634 


AFP 

aufinuuuiFEKliu Itutt LJAWN WILSON WAS LATER POUND DECEASED 
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